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ANNUAL MEETING OF - FEDERATION OF ONTARIO NATURALISTS. Sheraton Connaught Hotel , 
Hamilton. Ontario --Friday Evening, April 10, Saturday. April 11 and 
Field Trips - Sunday, April 12, 1964 


As previously informed - your Hamilton Naturalists' Club is affiliated with the 
Federation of Ontario Naturalists and on this occasion is the host club for this 
important event. ' 

Consequently - we earnestly hope that a very large percentage of our Members will 
plan to attend to uphold the fine reputation which your Club enjoys. Be there 
on Friday Evening shortly after 8:30 P.M. to extend a welcome to the delegates 
as they arrive. Saturday - we will need members to man the Registration Desk 
and assist in many ways. 


The entire function is to take place on the Mezzanine, Peacock Alley and the 
Starlight Ballroom at the Hotel. You do not have to be a member of the F.O.N. 
to attend. The public is invited. 


There is a small registration fee - and the Federation will shortly be mailing 
out application blanks. You do not have to register in advance but it does 
assist in planning, if you will do so. The address of the Federation of Ontario 
Naturalists is - Suite 301, 107 the Donway West, Don Mills, Ontario. 

Let us have your full co-operation. A 'phone call to your President - Mrs. Shivas 
if you are willing to help, would be appreciated, or you may contact the Secre¬ 
tary - Mrs. Reid, 150 Stanley Ave., Hamilton. 

'Phone Numbers - Mrs. Shivas Mrs. P.eid 

628-6846 (Evenings) JA 7-8753 
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THE HAMILTON NATURALISTS' CLUB extends a hearty welcome to the following new 
Senior Members - who have joined our society since March 1, 1963. 

We hope to become acquainted with many of you at our regular monthly meetings 
at the Y.M.C.A., 79 James Street South, Hamilton, Ontario, and on our various 
outings. 

Do attend and share the fellowship of meeting new friends and enjoying with us 
the wonders of nature. 

At this time also - we extend sincere thanks to those Members who renewed their 
Memberships in our organization for the 1963-1964 Season. Only through your 
continued support is our programme possible. 

Mew Members 

Dr. & Mrs. R. D. Appleford, 155 Aberdeen Ave., Hamilton - JA 8-2719 

Mr. Rodney W. Bain, 5 Canary Court, Hamilton - 383-0579 

Mrs. Murray R. Baird., General Delivery .Dundas, Ontario - 628-6592 

Mr. Clarke E. Birchard, 980 Upper James St., Hamilton - 385-7834 

Mr. E. W. Calvert, R. R. #2, Lindsay, Ontario . 

Mr. & Mrs. Robert Challis, 97 York Rd. , Apt. 14, Dundas, Ontario - 627-1393 
Mr. Fred Cooke, 68 Arlcledun Ave., Hamilton, Ontario - 528-0834 

Mrs. Bert Daynard, Staffa, Ontario 

Mrs. P. J. Dodson, 49 Prospect St. S., Hamilton..., “LI 4-0709 

Mr. W. G. Duncan, 519 Ridgewood Rd., Louisville 7, Kentucky 

Mr. & Mrs. F..G. K. Edward, Pearsie Farm,.R.5, Brantford, Ontario 

Mrs. C. E. Fairless, 204 Sherman Ave. S., Hamilton -.545-9288 

Miss E. Francis, 45 Priscilla Ave., Toronto, Ontario 

Mr. Ronald C. Gaschen, 30 Roxborough St. E., Toronto 5, Ontario 

Mr. & Mrs. R. J. Gillespie., . 58 Mayfair Crescent, Dundas - 627-0735 

Miss Rowena A. Grant, 94 Walmer Road,'Toronto 4, Ontario 

Mr. & Mrs; Malcolm Gregory, P. 0.”"Box 3, Dundas, Ontario - 628-8406 

Mrs. N. W. Helwig, 144 Sherman Ave. S., Hamilton - LI 4-6053 

Mrs. John Hollands, 21 Fordham Dr.,. Buffalo 14216, N. Y. 

Mr. Glen Johnson, R. R. #.l, Binbrook, Ontario 

Miss Bertha McKnight, 101 Elmhurst Ave., Simcoe, Ontario 

Mr. & Mrs. George A. Meyers, 21 Summit Ave., Apt. 207, Hamilton - 389-4200 

Mrs. L. G, Monkhouse, 233 Joicey Blvd.,,Toronto-12, Ontario 

Miss Judy Moriey, 2154 Hunter St. W., Hamilton - JA 7-9026 

Mr. . John Moule, 1716 Main St, W., Apt. 302, Hamilton . - JA 8-1583 

Mr, M. L. Paliingt.on, 83 Willcocks St. , Toronto 4, Ontario 

Mr. Edgar Shepperd, 79 Wiley St., St. Catharines, Ontario • 

Mr. & Mrs. R. Bruce Smith, 22 Cameron Ave., Dundas - 628-6123 

Mrs. Helen Wilson, 10 Summit Circle, Box 403, Simcoe, Ontario 
Mrs. Victor Wilson-Smith, 475 Victoria Ave., Westmo.unt,... Quebec 

*************** . : •••• 

REMEMBER our SANCTUARY.-, support the SANCTUARY FUND - we are presently searching 
for an additional piece of land .- and. every donation is . more than welcome. 

This is one of the most important accomplishments in,our Club, - 

Visit Spooky Hollow and see for yourself what a beautiful area it is and as 
the Bible states in such matchless words: ...... . , 

"For, lo, the winter is past, the rain is ovpr and gone;, the ... . . 
flowers appear on the earth, the time of the.singing of birds . . ... 

has come."- - ■ . ..• ■ 

All this is yours in Spooky Hollow with the advent of. Springtime. 
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TRIBUIE to DR. A. A. ALLEN 

We are sony to learn of the death of Dr. Arthur A. Allen, the 
noted ornithologist, on January 16, 1964 , a b h as home in Ithaca, New York, 

Among the immeasurable contributions made to ornithology, he was 
the first'to successfully rear in captivity the ruffed grouse and the 
ptarmigan, and dn 1943 discovered the much-sought-for nesting and breeding 
place of the bristie-thighed curlew on .the Alaskan tundra. He wrote many 
books on bird-life; photographed them and recorded their, songs. He made 
the first recording of- the elusive whooping crane'in 1954. hue to his 
studies on the mating cycles of the ruffed grouse, it is new believed 
that the strutting and drumming of the ruffed grouse is a demonstration of 
strength and a warning to competitdrs. He concluded that birds do not 
have any sex consciousness nor do they display sex virility. 

He founded the Cornell Ornithological Laboratory in 1911^and the 
Wildlife Society of which he was second president; he was.a member of the 
advisory board of the National Association of Audubon Societies, In these 
monuments, he continues to live. 

I.M , ♦ . • ^ •• . 

■ df —-)r —#4#—wit—# 

ANABLBPS - STRANGER THAN FICTION 

. Nature never ceases to come up with something new - just when one feels 
about everything has been discovered, and we havs to rearrange our thoughts. 
Imagine a fish with four eyesJ They have some down in the Steinhart 
Aquarium in San Francisco, Iven Texas can't beat thatl 

It seems that millions of years ago, this particular ‘fish decided it wanted, 
more than anything else, to skim along just under the surface of the water 
and at a very high speed. It must have'been difficult for the first few 
million years, allowing for diffraction, but eventually the problem has 
been solved and each fish is now equipped with a double-barrelled, bi—focal 
arrangement—one set of lenses sees through water and one set looks up into 
the atmosphere, the surface of the water just midway between the upper and 
lower halves.. Do you get the picture? I have not seen this myself, and. 
am only trying to reconstruct a mental image. We could take a flying trip 
down to Southern Mexico, or Central America or South America and see for 
ourselves, that is, if we were fast enough, for these fish also have a 
reputation of always being in a great hurry—shooting along at lightning 
speed and into the atmosphere without slackening their pace. 

They also have another peculiarity - of hatching their eggs within the 
female - a most unusual, a most singular practice. 

They measure at maturity around six to eight inches, but would not do in 
an aquarium for Junior, as in captivity they frequently kill themselves 
through the impact of their speed against the glass walls,of the tank. 

By The Associated Press. 

*********** : - : 

Ornithological Report by John Miles 

Blue-winged Teal banded by John Miles - Dundas Marsh on August 4, 1963 was 
recovered 3 miles south of Welland on October 5, 1963 by L. Ort of Welland. 


:• . • * s •:.! i 



FOUR MEN IN A STATION WAGON (A Grim(m) Fairy Tale for Young and Old) 


(The characters depicted in this article bear no resemblance, living or 
dead, to members of the Hamilton Naturalists' Club) 

Many moons ago, two overgrown lads thought it would be a good idea to make 
a nature film in the Everglades of Florida. They talked it over, were overheard, 
and then there were three. They talked it over, were overheard, and then there 
were four. 

Eventually, they all met together in the house of the man who lived near 
the water, with the intention of discussing and planning what they termed a 
"Safari". Of course, the meeting did not go as planned, in fact, most of the 
time was spent examining a live milleped, reading, examining photography certifi¬ 
cates, Indian artifacts and like collection, and even seashells brought by one of 
the four. Most time, however, was spent eating and drinking the good things 
provided by the sister of the man of the house, who is really a good fairy in 
disguise. 

This meeting was so successful that the four had another one at which even 
less was either done or said. 

Eventually, the motley four awoke very early one morning in November and 
were whisked by the aforesaid Good Fairy and a Friendly Witch to a place called 
"Malton". Here great mounds of baggage brought by the photoman - and pitifully 
small hand grips brought by the other three, were weighed and after receiving 
incantations from many elves in gold-braided caps, found themselves in a 
wondrous dragonfly called for short - a Jet. 

In no time at all, magic perhaps, the four found themselves in a fairyland, 
full of blue sky, sunshine, birds and flora - called by the natives - "Florida". 
Here they discovered, waiting for them, a red coach, with a sliding roof, pulled 
by 289 horses. At this stage, the four allocated each other to be responsible 
for many aspects of the Safari. One who was called "Doc" for short, became 
bugman, navigator and physician; one Ray (of sunshine) became quartermaster and 
snakeman; the photoman became photoman (which was a very clever decision), and 
the motor man became the driver - obviously. Of course, there were many other 
scientific positions assigned - such as Botanist, Ornithologist and Conchologist. 
However, all four agreed to have his own opinion as to what was what and this 
worked out very well except for the photoman. He was always looking over the 
top of the red coach when nothing was in view - and seated comfortably inside 
when everything was in view. This problem was solved by all four having the 
authority to yell 'stop' or 'go', as the situation demanded, and proved very 
successful. Of course, the motor man eventually had to be examined and certified 
by the Doc man (who incidentally prescribed many odd remedies for several odd 
maladies). 

It so happened that Dame Fortune smiled upon the four and they found 
excellent wigwams in which to shelter at night and met many great Chieftans, 
notably the War Chief of Audubon, plus thei writer andrillustrator' of many bird 
manuscripts, known as" R.T'.F. for short. These Chiefs gave them messages of good¬ 
will to take to many sub-Chiefs, who introduced them to the wild spirits in great 
swamps called "Corkscrew" and "Everglades", and a watery place called "Cowpens". 

Of course, the photoman danced many dances, of joy during this period, ably 
assisted by the snakeman (who can really wiggle) and the bugman - all three of 
whom were by now very much the concern of the motor man. He would lose one, find 
him only to lose another one, find all three and lose himself because this fairy¬ 
land beckoned and called each and everyone in different directions at once - to 
see, smell, touch or hear something new in their experience. (All of the magic 
of this Fairyland was wondrously recorded by the patient photoman who hopes one 
day that he can project it on the wall of a convenient cavern for the joy of the 
tribe - H.N.C.). (continued...... next page) 




FOUR MEN IN A STATION WAGON (continued from previous page) 


This madness eventually culminated, late one night, in a large pool of water, 
when all four disported themselves, properly clad of course, to the delight of 
the natives, who now had living proof that all Canadians were, well to put it 
kindly, not quite all there. 

Eventually the spells of Metallurgy, Cancer Research and Motor Car Manufacture - 
which had been temporarily cast off - returned, and the four, like Cinderella, 
were returned to.normalcy by the beautiful dragonfly. The fairytale coach 
disappeared too. 

THE END. 


******************* 


LOOKING BACK. 


with - Anne Reid 




Twenty years ago, our club held meetings at the Department of 
Agriculture Hall, 16 Market Street, Hamilton - the I.O.D.E. Hall, 
163 Jackson Street West - the Hamilton Art Gallery - the Centenary 
Church Hall - the Lecture Room of the Hamilton Public Library. 

Now that we have grown from 30 members to 263 - wouldn't it be 
nice if we could stop "hiring halls" and acquire a Headquarters 
of our own???? 


\ 


******** 


\ 1 \ \ V 
SPOTLIGHT on MARCH EVENTS 



^ ^ General Meeting - MONDAY, MARCH 9, 1964 at Y.M.C.A., 79 James Street South, 

Hamilton at 8:00 P.M. - Visitors welcome - Refreshments will be served 

"ILLUSTRATED LECTURE - Royal Ontario Museum 1962 Ornithological 
Field Expedition to Sutton River in Northern Ontario" 

Speaker - Mr. Don Baldwin of the Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto 

******************************************************************* 

Field Events - (consult your Programme of Activities for details) 

Sunday, March 8 - Trip to Niagara River for Water Fowl and early Spring 
Migrants. Leader: John Miles 

Friday, March 27 - Good Friday Hike. Leader: Dr. Edw. Dinniwell 
******************************************************************* 

Audubon Wildlife Tour - final of 1963-64 Season 

Thursday, March 26 - "DELTA OF THE ORINOCO" by Robert C. Hermes 

Westdale Secondary School - 8:00 P.M. 
******************************************************************* 




Special Notice - The Y.M.C.A., have informed us that by popular demand they are 
having MR. PAUL PROVENCHER, eminent Naturalist and Outdoorsman, pay a 
repeat visit to Hamilton on - Tuesday, March 17, 1964. 


This is a Supper at the Main Y.M.C.A., 79 James Street South, Hamilton 
at 6:00 P.M. and tickets may be procured from the Main Desk at the "Y". 

If you wish to attend - plan to get your tickets early as they will go 
quickly. Paul Provencher is a wonderful speaker and you will be missing 
a real treat if you do not hear him. 


******* 
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PESTICIDES 

Partial Bibliography 

B OOKS 

"Silent Spring" by Rachel Carson, 1962 

"Chemical Control of Insects" by T. F. West & J. E. Hardy, 1961 
"Pesticide Handbook" by D. E. Freer, 196 I 

"Yearbook of Agriculture" by U. S. Department of Agriculture, 1962 
"Specifications for Pesticides" by World Health Organization, 1961 

PAMPHLETS and PAPERS 

Canada Pest Control Products Act, 1939 c21, s2 

Reference Paper on Pesticides by committee representing federal departments 
of Agriculture, Fisheries, Forestry, National Defense, National Health 
and Welfare, and Northern Affairs and National Resources, Ottawa, 
September, 1963 

"The Pesticide Problem" by the Hon. H. Hays to the Special' Parliamentary 

Committee on Hazards of Food Contamination from Insecticides, Pesticides 
and other Noxious Substances, October 10, 1963 
Report on Provincial Legislation for Control of Use of Pesticides by W. S. 

McLeod, Supervisor of Plant Products Division of Production and Marketing 
Branch of the Canada Department of Agriculture, given before the 
Special Committee on Food and Drugs at Ottawa on October 15 , 1963 
Symposium on Pest Control and Wildlife Research by National Academy of 
Sciences - National Research Council, 1961-2 
"Pesticides in Perspective" - lecture by Prof. E. H. • Smith, Professor of 
Entomology, NYS Experimental Station before Chicago Horticultural 
Society, February 13 , 1963 

"Use of Pesticides" a report of the President's Science Advisory Committee, 

The White House, May 15, 1963 

Statement on Pesticides by Prof. E. H. Smith before Subcommittee on Re¬ 
organization and International Organizations of the U. S. Senate 
Committee on Government Operations, August 21, 1963 
Pesticide Symposium. NYS Joint Legislation Committee on Natural Resources, 
Albany, N. Y., September 23, 1963 

MAGAZINES containing pesticide articles in 1962-3: 

American Forests 
Audubon 

Bulletin of the Entomological Society of America 
CIL Oval - Canadian Industries Limited 
Connecticut Woodlands 

Conservation News (National Wildlife Federation) 

Conservation Report (National Wildlife Federation) 

The Conservationist (NYS Dept, of Conservation) 

Journal of Wildlife Management 
National Wildlife 
The Nature Conservancy News 
Organic Gardening and Farming 
Popular Gardening 

Proc. of Entomological Society of Ontario 
Sports Illustrated 

The Wood Duck (Hamilton Naturalists* Club) 

(Continued on next page) . . . 
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PESTICIDES - Partial Bibliography (cont'd.) 

SU GGESTED SOLUTIONS TO THE PESTICIDE PROBLE M 

It has been only a couple of years since Rachel Carson, U. S. plant biologist, 
published her famous book "Silent Spring", emphasizing the danger to wildlife 
and man of chemical pesticides. Her thesis was not new but it brought vividly 
to public attention a problem that has been greatly increasing since World War II. 

In the wake of her book have come countless articles and speeches for and against 
the use of pesticides. 

It is undeniable that the new insecticides and herbicides have helped to 
provide better living conditions and greater quantities of unblemished food and 
forest products. But it has also been shown that certain chemicals, such as DDT, 
must be used in increasing concentration as the insects become resistant} that 
beneficial as well as injurious forns of life are often killed} that some chemicals 
do not disintegrate rapidly and months later may be eaten by wildlife and humans} 
that the chemicals may be washed into streams and rivers and oceans and cause 
injury to creatures far beyond the original spraying area} that certain animals 
and birds store the poison in the fatty tissues of their bodies in much larger 
concentrations than were applied originally} that different pesticides may combine 
in the soil or waters to form more virulent poisons} and worst of all that the 
chemicals my damage or kill the reproductive cells of plants and animals and 
possibly even man. 

In 1962 the Canada Department of Agriculture registered 3,500 different 
pesticides and last fall the Canadian Industries Ltd. proudly announced that 
pesticide-sales had more than quadrupled in fourteen years. 

Most of the chemicals are applied far from forest and wildlife areas but 
the birds and fish and creatures which move about are in danger when they come 
and go from such places. In the upper Yukon River} an important breeding ground 
that is wild and remote from any human settlements, DDT has been found for several 
years both in the eggs of the waterfowl and in their young. Even the native 
vegetation in the area now contains residues of DDT although no spraying has been 
done within hundreds of miles. 

Among vertebrates fish are generally more sensitive to pesticides than 
birds and birds are more sensitive than mammals. Reptiles and amphibians vary 
greatly in their reactions but their susceptibilities usually fall between those 
of fish and birds. DDT is present in human beings but its chronic effect is not 
yet known. 

The dangers from using pesticides has been publicized far end wide but the 
picture is not all black. Articles have been written, conferences held, research 
done and some action taken offering possible solutions. How to kill the 
destructive insect or plant without causing injurious side effects—that is the 
question. 

CON TROL OF CHEMICAL PESTICIDES - It has been suggested that chemicals be used 
which 

kill the pest but not the natural enemies, • 

are inert until activated by soil organisms, 

disintegrate rapidly, 

are less injurious to wildlife (e.g. malathion is less toxic to fish than DDT), 

when alternated with other pesticides, prevent the pest from becoming 

resistant so quickly, 

are adequately publicized as to dangers to wildlife. 

(continued bn next page) 
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PESTICIDES - Partial Bibliography (cont'd.) 

BIOLOGICAL CONTROL of PESTS 

Instead of using chemicals which are foreign to the environment, it has been 
suggested for some years that pests be fought by their natural enemies or by taking 
into account their biological reactions. 

A ladybug is an example of an insect which is useful in killing such pests 
as aphids, mites etc. Ladybugs are now being reared commercially - 
100,000 dormant bugs to the gallon - and are shipped all over the U. S. 
to areas requiring their assistance. A cotton grower in Texas has 
found that in the area in which he used ladybugs he raised 3g bales to 
the acre but where he used chemicals he got only 2. 

Since insects are subject to infection, one way to control Japanese beetles 
has been by killing them with a milky spore disease. 

The large scale elimination of the screw worm, an active parasite on cattle 
in the southern U. S., is an outstanding example of biological control 
through sex sterilization. Billions of sterile male insects were 
released over a 75,000 square mile area inhabited by wild insects. 

Where the wild ones were greatly outnumbered, most of the meetings that 
took place produced few offspring. 

A fascinating example of a sex lure which attracts the male gypsy moth is the 
recently identified substance which lures the male moth away from the 
host. 

Among chemical attractants methyl eugenol attracts and annihilates male 
oriental fruit flies. 

Systemic repellants are substances which are absorbed by the plant and render 
it less palatable to the pests. Since these insecticides do not affect 
the surrounding area, they are said to offer a promising solution to the 
problem. 

Of course another desirable way of eliminating pesticides is the use of 

plants or animals which are resistant to attack.' Considerable progress 
has been made but years of research are needed in each case. 

CUL TURAL CONTROL of PESTS 

Many writers suggest that pests can be eradicated if the surroundings are changed. 

More careful timing of the spraying would protect wildlife during migrating 
and nesting periods. 

The pests might be exposed to adverse weather conditions, as in fall 
plowing, so that overwintering pupae would be destroyed. 

Strip cropping has often been suggested as a way to prevent pests from con¬ 
gregating in one area, since mixed stands of plants are less alluring 
to their enemies. 

A large scale experiment is underway in North Carolina to attract the tobacco 
hom worms into traps by means of lights. 

Some pests are deterred by natural or recorded sounds or other frightening 
devices. Electronic gadgets have been marketed in the U. S. but their 
efficacy has not been fully proven as yet. 

The Organic Gardeners insist that healthy well fed plants are resistant to 
pests and therefore do not need to be treated with pesticides, 

INTEGRATED CONTROL 

A number of authors suggest combining different methods of control. For instance, 
the natural enemies of a pest might be concentrated in one part of an area and 
chemicals applied to another part. In Colorado the lower parts of trees were fumi¬ 
gated with ethylene dibromide in order to kill the Englemann spruce beetle but the 
upper branches were left untreated so that the woodpeckers could complete the 
killing. (Continued on next page) 
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PESTICIDES - Partial Bibliography (cont'd.) 

GOVERNMENT ACTIVITIES 

Government is immensely important in research, education and of course in the 
regulation of pesticides. 

The Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations is attempting to 

coordinate the pesticide problem on a regional and hopefully, a world-wide 
basis. The World Health Organization has also done notable work on pest¬ 
icide resistance. 

In Canada a pesticide cannot be offered for sale until it is registered with the 
Pest Control Products Act. The product must have been found to be effective 
and safe to use. Much of the information about it is developed by commercial 
interests and amplified through government and university research. The 
Federal Fisheries and Migratory Bird Convention Acts forbid the placing of 
any deleterious substance in waters fre4uented by fish and migratory birds. 

The government agencies responsible for fish and wildlife are actively engaged 
in pest research. A 1963 report from these departments gloomily states that 
"the effects of biological concentration of pesticides and of long-term, 
exposure of wildlife to pesticides have been very inadequately studied in 
Canada. Wildlife, fisheries and health officials point out that there is no 
defined legal responsibility for the examination of the flesh of wild game 
and game fish for pesticide residues." The report further states that "until 
adequate research is done to document the relative significance of current 
pesticide use, its peculiar long-term effects on wildlife will remain unde¬ 
fined." 

In the provinces, Ontario with its 1956 Act was the first to pass a law dealing 
mainly with pesticides. Last year Manitoba followed suit. Ontario’s Act 
is closely enforced in respect to the application by professional operators 
but there is no control in agriculture (plant and animal production). The 
Ontario Water Resources Commission Act of 1962 provides that a person must 
obtain a permit before adding any substance to the water in order to kill 
pests. A Plant Diseases Act deals with such subjects as pests on apples.and 
a section of the Pharmacy Act is concerned with the registration of pesticides. 

C OMMENT 

It would be delightful if we could say that the solution had been found to the 

problem. Far from it. But one thing is sure, that people are.awake to the 
dangers and are putting their inventive faculties to work to find the answers. 

by Molly Hollands 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

(The preceding article was kindly prepared by Molly Hollands, especially for our 
Magazine. If anyone should wish page references fronrthe bibliography supplied— 
a line to Mrs. Hollands, 21 Fordham Drive, Buffalo 16, N. Y.—will obtain this 
information for you.) 

- * - * - * -# 

NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY, New York requires further editions of THE WOOD DUCK 
for their files, viz. VOL. 7, No. 6 - February 1954 

VOL. 8, No. 7 March 1955 

If any Member can supply these, it would be appreciated. Just mail to H.N.C., 

Box 384, Main P.O., Hamilton - marking "for National Audubon Society". 

******* 
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SPEAKING OF WINTER tfUDS 


When birds are scarce, winter hikes can still be exciting, for once- 
familiar trees of summer appear in an entirely new guise. How many Naturalists 
can recognize Deciduous trees by the appearance of bark, branches, and winter 
buds alone? 

Even the minute bud-scales have characteristic color, form, number and 
texture for each species, and persistent fruiting bodies can reveal or conceal 
identity, according to degree of knowledge. 

I stood before a small tree on the edge of the Marsh one day in January. 
Its bark was greyish-brown, marked with lenticels, small black woody cones 
hung from the branches, and long, tightly-closed cylindrical catkins hung 
from the terminals of the branches. Possibly you recognize the description— 
the Speckled Alder. 

I wonder how many other deciduous trees bear seeds in woody cones? The 
cylindrical catkins are the male inflorescences, and close beneath are the 
smaller cone-like female inflorescences which will commence to open in 
February or March before the foliage appears, and are wind-pollinated; The 
Alder bears flowers at the age of fifteen to twenty years in the open, and 
around forty years in high forest. The alternately-arranged resting buds 
show two or three scales, covered with a white down, and are stalked* This 
species Alnus belongs to the Order Fagales which includes the Oak, Sweet 
Chestnut, Beech, ■ Hazel, Hornbeam, Birch and Alder. All of these have alternate, 
stipulate leaves, and inconspicuous, unisexual flowers, Fagales falls into 
two families; 

1. Fagaceae: Sweet chestnut - Castanea, with erect male catkins, 

OakC^ereus)with hanging'male catkins, 

Beech(Fagus)with pendant, long-stalked, male inflorescences 
forming a rounded tuft. 

2, netulaceae: Hazel - Corylus. 

Hornbeam - Carpinus Betulus with hanging female green 
catkins. Smooth-barked, fluted stem, 

Birch - netulae with erect cylindrical female catkins, 
silvery bark. 

Alder - Alnus with cone-like female inflorescence and 
stalked resting buds. 

I discovered for the first time the small sulfur-yellow buds of the 
Bittemut Hickory, (Carya cordiformis) and the slender golden-brown spindle- 
shaped bud of the beech (Fagus granifolia). These Beech buds show many scales 
beautifully arranged are glossy, and stand out from the stem. In this 
respect they ‘could not be confused ivith the common Maple, Acer campestre, 
whose lateral buds are opposite and are applied close to the stem. The 
Maple, along with the Sycamore belong to the order Aceraceae, which have 
opposite, stalked leaves, devoid of stipules. The inflorescences appear in 
May after the foliage appears, the erect, greenish-yellow clusters are 
pollinated by insects. The common Maple begins to flower at age thirty years 
or so. 

Another resting bud observed was the black velvety bud of the Ash tree, 
Fraxinus excelsior, of the order Oleaceae, in which the leaves are opposite 
and devoid of stipules. The twig of the Ash is coarse and covered with old 
leaf scars and thick nodes. The bud is covered with black hairs.coating the 
outermost pair of scales. The flowers are wind-pollinated and emerge before 
the foliage expands, 

(Continued on next page) 
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The bud of the Oak foms in clusters near the terminal bud and often 
these leaves will be the only ones to develop because of the great demand for 
illumination; the buds lower down will continue to live for an indefinite 
period but will remain inactive until sufficient light stimulates growth. 

Oaks do not bear good seed until around sixty years old. Male and female 
inflorescences emerge with the foliage in April or May and are wind-pollinated. 

Such is a sample of how involved one can become when the eyes begin to 
really see what a wealth of interest lies right under the nose* With the 
arrival of March, we can select a few species to observe from day to day, or 
week to week* Examine the flowers, and the order in which flowers and foliage 
appear. There are even characteristic ways in which the leaf unfolds—some 
are rolled, folded, involute, revolute—and by keeping notes, one could 
arrive at a complete history of a tree. 


B OOKS OF REFERENCE: 

Trees of Canada. 

Trees and their life histories - Percy Groom, 


by A. Bowland. 




IMPORTANT - Monday May 11, 1964 is the date of our Annual Meeting and Members' 
Night. 

Mr, John Miles, Programme Director, is anxious to have you contact 
him if you have slides of nature subjects or trips which you would 
show to the Members that evening. 

Please contact Mr. Miles at 656 King Street East, Hamilton or 
'phone him at JAclcson 2-6160 (Evenings) and assist him in planning 
the programme for that evening. 


* * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * ... y r y.... y. y.y.y. y. y.y. y. y. y.y- * * * * * * * * * * * * * * ic * vV * * * * * * * * l'c * * * * -,V 


CARES - To those who are wearied, fretted, and worried, there is no physician 
like nature. When our nerves are frazzled and our sleep is unrefreshing, we can 
find no better antidote to the clamorous grind and frenzy of the city than the 
stillness and solitude of hills, streams, and tranquil stars. That man lays up 
for himself resources of strength who now and then exchanges the ledger for green 
leaves, the factory for wildflowers, business for brook-coon and bird-song, 


"The little cares that fretted me, 
I lost them yesterday 
Among the fields above the sea, 
Among the winds at play; 

Among the lowing of the herds, 

The rustling of the trees, 

Among the singing of the birds, 
The humming of the bees. 


The foolish fears of what may happen, 

I cast them all away 
Among the clover-scented grass. 

Among the new-mown hay; 

Among the husking of the corn 
Where drowsy poppies nod, 

Where ill thoughts die and good are '< --.n 
Out in the fields with God." (born, 


(Elizabeth Barrett Browning) 

********** . . . . i ■ 


JOIN THE HAMILTON NATURALISTS' CLUB ON ITS OUTINGS and LEARN HOW REFRESHING 
A FIELD TRIP WITH YOUR FELLOW NATURALISTS CAN BE.' ' 

* * * * * * * * * * 

DON'T FORGET MATERIAL FOR THE WOOD DUCK - KEEP IT COMING.' Mail to Box 384, 
Main Post Office, Hamilton, Ontario 
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NEW BOOKS FOR CLUB MEMBERS at the HAMILTON PUBLIC LIBRART 

by Annie J» Hunt 

The titles this month include The wonders of wildlife in Europe : Runes of the 
North ; Animal life and lore : Wild favours : On safari and Wasp Farm . 

The wonders of wildlife in Europe compiled by F. A. Roedelberger and V. I. 
Groschoff and translated by Mary Phillips and P. J. Whitehead is a magnificent col¬ 
lection of beautiful nature photographs with text. Over one hundred photographers 
have contributed. Part of the proceeds from this book go to the World Wildlife 
Fund the same as was done at the sale of the earlier superb photographic work 
entitled The wonderful world of nature . 

A rune is, in its general meaning, a tale of magic and mystery. In his book 
Runes of the North S, F. Olson offers legends, yarns and wilderness reflections set 
in Canada and Alaska. The author is a well-known Amehcan woodsman and naturalist. 
His earlier popular works entitled The singing wilderness and Listening point are 
also on the shelves of theArts and Science department. This book is divided into 
two sections "Le beau pays", the Canadian border and "Pays d'en haut", country 
farther north. It is illustrated by Robert Hines. Lovers of the out-of-doors will 
appreciate these descriptive ruminations of the Big North. 

In Animal life and lore 0. P. Breland, professor of zoology at the University 
of Texas, presents information on the marvellous and improbable ways of the animal 
kingdom. This noteworthy book is to be consulted £> r reference and to be enjoyed 
as a text of humorous anecdotes. The style consists of informal questions, e.g., 
Can animal bears climb trees? and a short scientific essay answer. Matthew 
Kalmenoff adds to the attractiveness of this survey by depicting pictorially in 
line drawing over one hundred of the entertaining questions about animal behavior. 
This delightful collection of interesting up-to-date facts about mammals, birds, 
reptiles, amphibians and fishes should be read by all nature lovers. 

E. A, Soper, distinguished artist and field naturalist, in Wild favours tells 
in clever picture and charming story how she sketches birds and mammals in their 
natural environment. This record of her first-hand experience in learning their 
animal ways makes worthwhile reading. Her observations witnessed while trying to 
get close to badgers, deer, foxes and individual birds in her garden sanctuary are 
written in a quiet, pleasing philosophical manner. 

On safari , by Armand Denis is a well-written autobiography of a wild-life and 
traveL enthusiast, who has been "a novice monk, an explorer, a photographer, and 
an inventor". This splendid saga gives an informative visit to strange lands with 
a real adventurer. It offers a plea for conservation of game. The a ccompanying 
photographs to this enthralling account are excellent. 

In Wasp Farm H. E. Evans gives a scientist's vivid account of the remarkable 
lives of wasps. This is an admirable introduction to a fascinating group of 
creatures by an authority. 



WOOD DUCK BOXES 


Mr. Sandy Intini gave a brief report of the repair of the Wood Duck boxes in 
Dundas Marsh early in February. 

Hats off. 1 - to Sandy - and the group of Members who rallied to the cause and 
assisted in this project. 

His account, at the February General meeting, was interesting and amusing. We 
are deeply indebted to him for his faithfulness in each year in attending to 
this matter. Thank you, Sandy. 
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NOTEWORTHY BIRD RECORDS 
Number of species recorded to February 23, 1964 - 101 

Horned Grebe ( 5 )Feb.22 Canal 5 Gray's Road J. Miles 5 R. Westmore 

Canada Goose (4)Jan.22 it over Sulphur Springs Dr. Edw. Dinniwell 

King Eider (l)Feb. 9 La Salle Park R, Westmore, Clase, Cooke 

(l)Feb.23 Beach Canal G. North, Westmore, Clase 

White-winged Scoter (l)Feb.23 " " " " " " 

Goshawk (l) Jan.22 Sulphur Springs Dr. Edw. Dinniwell 

Marsh Hawk (l)Feb.22 Strathearne Docks John Miles et al. 

Black Gyrfalcon (l)Feb. 4 A Beach at Toll Gates David K. Powell 

Pigeon Hawk (l)jan. 5 Lome Park Don Perks 

Gray Partridge (24)Feb.22 Grimsby Mountain R. Westmore, A. Zealand 

Ring-billed Gull (300)Feb.15 Indian Point R. Westmore, G. W. North 

Mourning Dove (20)Jan.26 4th Cone., Millgrove F. Cooke, R. Westmore 

( 25 )Feb. 1 Hopkins Creek George & Laurel North 

Snowy Owl (l)Feb.lO Jos. Brant Hospital David K. Powell 

(l)Feb. 15 foot of John Street G. W. North 

Short-eared Owl (5)Jan.l9 Upper Ottawa Street Westmore, Clase, Cooke 

(2l)Feb. 9 Grassie " " " " 

Black-backed 3-toed (2)Jan.22 Sulphur Springs- Dr. Edw. Dinniwell 

Woodpecker (l)Feb.lO Ancaster Robert A. H. Westmore 

Northern Three-toed (l)jan. 5 Oakville Creek David West 

Woodpecker (l)Feb. 2 4th Cone., Millgrove R. Westmore, H. Clase 

(1)Feb. 9 " " " " E. Dinniwell, J. Miles 

Northern Horned Lahk(3)Feb.l5 F Carluke R. A. H. Westmore 

R°bi- n (l5)Feb,15 Sulphur Springs W. A. T. Gilmour 

Bohemian Waxwing (l)Feb. 2 A Sulphur Springs ’Westmore, Clase, Cooke, North 

Cedar Waxwing (60)Feb. 2 " " » " " " " u 

Northern Shrike (l)jan.l9 Campbellville David K. Powell 

(l)Feb. 2 Dundas-Ancaster Road Westmore, Clase, Cooke 

(l)Feb. 2 York Road, Dundas David K. Pov/ell 

(l)Feb. 9 Upper Horning Road G. & L. North 

Black-th.Blue Warbl.(l)Oct.26 L Ancaster Golf Links R. A. H. Westmore 
Eastern Meadowlark (2)Feb. 9 Grassie R. Westmore, Clase, Cooke 

Rusty Blackbird (20)Jan.27 Hollywood St. Douglas A. Smith 

Brown-headed Cowbird(30)Jan.23 Daleview Court Howard Clase 

Evening Grosbeak (70jJan.26 Hollywood St. Douglas A. Smith 

Pine Grosbeak (l)Feb.23 Sulphur Springs G. North, R. Westmore 

Common Redpoll (l5)Feb.23 Aldershot D. K. Powell 

Pine Siskin (40)Jan.27 Westdale Park Fred Cooke 

White-w. Crossbill (l5)Feb. 4 Sulphur Springs Robert Curry 

Field Sparrow (l)Feb. 8 A Carluke R. A. H. Westmore 

White-crowned Sp. (l)Feb. 8 A Ancaster " " " 

Fox Sparrow (l)Feb. 9 & Stoney Creek E. Dinniwell, J. B. Miles 

Lapland Longspur (l)Feb ,15 Carluke R. A. H. Westmore 

Snow Bunting (l)Feb.l5 Carluke R. A. H. Westmore 

(50)Feb.l6 Grimsby Mountain Robert K. Sargeant 

A denotes first record for the year 
F denotes first record for the season 
L denotes last record for the season 

Please send your reports to Mr. George North, 249 Charlton Ave. W., Hamilton, 

Ont., telephone JA 2-6082, before the 15 th day of each month. 
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